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THE OEATON. 



on works that are absolutely worth nothing. It is time this was looked 
into, and if a stop cannot be put to the leak, at least let us see the 
end of these miserable attempts at illustrations. Better have nothing 
in the way of explanatory plates, if we cannot have those that will 
not lead us astray, and let us guess at the shape of the crow and 
woodehuck, if their true characteristics cannot be presented to us. 
The country is rich, large sums are voted away yearly with the greatest 
freedom for the purpose of securing the best and that which will do 
the most good; but it all avails little so long as men are not held 
responsible for what they receive, and if we continue to be content 
with what they choose to offer, it is not likely that we shall soon be 
called upon to chronicle an improved state of things." 

Akvudel Society. — "As the Arundel Society has an agent in 
Boston (W. H. Dennet — of the firm of James Monroe & Co.), you 
require no information in regard to its objects} but you may be inter- 
ested in hearing something of Layard and Ruskin, whose speeches I 
had the good, fortune to bear at the last, meeting. Mr. Layard looked 
" a man of cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows," and spoke 
with fluency and earnestness. He spent the autumn of 1855 and 
1856 in copying the frescoes, or what remain of the frescoes of Giotto 
and other early masters in the churches of Bologna, Padua, Perugia, 
etc., and the numerous tracings were displayed on the walls of the 
Society's rooms. He described the neglect of ihese great works, and 
the difficulties he encountered in searching, Vasari in band, for them, 
in a most entertaining manner. One of Fra Bartolomeo's finest 
frescoes he found in a cow-shed, and one of Francesca's in a 
room occupied by a pawn-broker. While Mr. Layard was engaged 
tracing another, workmen were busy pulling down the walls above 
him, and the work he was copying was seriously injured by a brick, 
which put out an eye of one of the principal figures. ' We will paint 
him another,' was the cool -reply of the Vandals to Mr. Layard's 
remonstrances." * 

"We clip the above from a Boston Courier, of July last, in 

order to keep our readers in mind of that excellent institution, 

the Arnndel Society. The publications of this society should 

' be in every Art- collection, and certainly in our public libraries, 

which are too scantily supplied with historical illustrations of 

Art. 

♦ 

MTHOGBAPHIO ART. 

Beatrice Obnoi. — We have before us a lithographic portrait 
of this famous woman, done by L. Grozelier of Boston, after a 
photograph said to have been taken from the original picture at 
Borne. In style and execution this drawing is similar to those 
by Jnlien, which are so well known, and is of an equal merit; 
The sentiment of the picture is admirably preserved, and to 
those who are interested in the subject, it is a valuable remem- 
brancer. We presume Miss Hosmer's Btatae, and Mrs. South- 
worth's translation of Guerazzi's novel of Beatrice Cenci, will 
secure an interest for this unfortunate woman in this country 
that could not have been excited in any other way. Art, in this 
lithograph, steps forward to aid the art of sculpture and the art 
of romance. This lithograph, besides being well drawn, is well 
printed ; the style in which it is got up does credit to J. E. Til- 
ton, of Salem, Mass., who is the publisher. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Addresses before the Washington Art-Association, by Horatio 
Stone, 

The best comment we can make upon these eloquent papers 
is, to quote the following paragraphs : 

"To one of our artists — Fulton — the nation may credit — who can 
say how great the sum I — for the vast wildernesses of the continent 
and the world, he has changed to golden harvest fields, opened to 
limitless expansions of commerce, to limitless and resistless advances 
of. civilization, to pauseless marches of freedom. 

" To another artist, too first president of the National Academy 
(Morse), and not less distinguished as a painter than as the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, we are indebted for benefits to commerce and 



civilization, whose value we know not how to estimate. Future 
generations only can justly estimate the gift. 

" Ten millons, that should be placed in charge of a special commis- 
sion, to be dispensed to meet the requirements of our national art, 
would be but a drop from the ocean of wealth which these two artisttt 
alone have caused and will cause to flow into the national posses- 
sion.'' 

If there were but a tithe of truth in the countless 
claims of the American people to a hearty possession of a love 
of truth, justice, and beauty, the above sum would be generously 
devoted to artistic monuments as evidence of this national feel- 
ing. When people are in earnest, they demonstrate their sin- 
cerity by giving their money — it is, at all events, the only proof 
we can have of earnestness in this age. 

Twin Roses: A. Narrative. By Anna Cora Ritchie. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 

Mrs. Mowatt Bitchie has again (as formerly in Mimic-life) 
worked up the reminiscences of her stage-days into a tale. Her 
past experiences should not be wasted, she claims, when urged 
to write of other topics. A plausible story brings out the 
vicissitudes of an actor's life. She presents an argument for 
the earnest study, that can alone accomplish feats of art; in 
her hero, Herman — a wealthy youth j who becomes stage-struck, 
hires the house to make his dtbut in Hamlet, when he was sensible 
of making a fool of himself, and the next day articles- himself 
to the manager as a" walking gentleman," determined by be- 
ginning at the beginning, to attain what he otherwise missed. 
This crawling in at the cabin-windows (as the sailors term it) 
is an old story, and is paralleled in art as in other things. Her- 
man rose through a nebulous career to the dignity of a star at 
last. 

Two sisters, are the heroines, orphans, whose mother was an 
actress. Jeannie was employed in the wardrobe of the theatre, 
while Jessie played inferior parts. Jeannio had formerly done 
so, but a fall through a trap-door injured her spine, and she 
could not leave her chamber, which adjoined the property- 
room. The invalid was a girl of refined imagination, and thought 
too loftily for the other girls of the wardrobe, who nevertheless 
made her a great favorite. Whenever any particular nice em- 
broidery was required, Jeannie was the one to do it. " As the 
" disguised Imogen carved into fantastic shapes the roots, so 
" Jeannie's imagination and loving nature found expression 
" through the humble medium of her needle." There is no 
humbleness of life, hut may have its cravings for the Beautiful. 
The chamber of this poor dependent grew warm in the united 
suoshine of her spirits and the adornings of her careful taste. 
In frames made of the pine-cane, she garnished the walls with 
engravings, simple and uncostly, but exquisite in selection; 
little plaster statuettes were bracketed between them. The 
writer stops, and exclaims — "Blessed are the brush, the chisel, 
" and the pencil I Who shall say that artists are not positive 
" benefactors of mankind ? To render the beautiful Ideal an 
" actual presence, to fill the mind, through the medium of the 
" eye, with lovely images — to raise the heart — to refine the 
" daily thoughts — are not these works of benefaction?" 

We thank Mrs. Ritchie for such words. 
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